a great deal worse. You can give help to your next-door
neighbour, but not to your next-door nation; that's the
/svay to death/'

"Well, he that loseth his life . . ." Theodora said.
"Suppose that you fall upon Persia now; what amount of
life will you get from that? The raiders will raid her
and get a lot of spoil. You will, with great difficulty
and vast expense, send an army to the Persian frontier
and fight one or two inconclusive battles. By the time
you have lost your first army by disease and desertion
and sent out a second, not half so good, the raiders \vill
have turned on you: they'll be over all your frontiers,
pillaging your cities. Then you will have to make peace
with Persia on Persia's terms, not yours, and turn to
defend your property. I am only repeating what the
people in Antioch were saying. They have to live beside
Persia, and want her prosperous and friendly."

"I hate the Persians/* the Emperor said. "Every
damned bargain I've tried to make with 'em, they've
tried to get the better of me."

"Uncle," Justinian said, "this young lady has said the
very things I have been feeling, yet unable to formulate.
I do feel sure that she's right. I'd better go to King
Chosroes and see what I can do. In addition to the

Pheasants and the peacocks, I would suggest some of
ohn's white ponies.  That would save the white mules
for your kettle-drummers. I would start next week and
I   don't   doubt  we   could   come   to   some   friendly
arrangement."

"I doubt you'll get much good from King Chosroes,"
the Empress said. "Get him to be a Christian first, I
say. If he'll become a Christian, then we may believe
him."

"Everything has to have a beginning," Justinian said.
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